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For “The Friend.” 
JOHN KITTO, 


OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES, 
(Continued from page 42.) 


The literary attainments of the deaf student 
had become somewhat known, and had made 
him numerous friends, some of whom were 
able to assist him. But these although they 
had been drawn to him by his literary acquire- 
ments, were opposed to his engaging in lite- 
rary pursuits for a living. To his mind it 
was evident, that those objects upon which he 
had set his heart could be attained by no other 
way, than by his applying himself to litera- 
ture. He says, “I acquired gradually a tho- 
rough persuasion that this, and this only, was 
my proper instrument for usefulness in the 
world. I found little encouragement from 
others in reaching this conclusion. By some 
strange contradiction of ideas, those who 
originally favoured me with their notice, 
solely on account of the attainments I had | 
been enabled to make, were slow to admit that 
literature was my proper vocation, Other 
means of occupation and usefulness were, with | 





me that the result has justified that greatest |and by which their objects in life are much 


and most responsible measure of my life; and | 
has shown that I was right in those persua- 
sions, which, to many who wished me well, 
had seemed vain and idle. If I had failed, I 
should of course have been wrong; and my 
name would have served only for a warning 
and a bye-word. But I failed not. The| 
heavy responsibility to which I pledged my 
hopes, and almost my existence, called into 
wholesome and rigorous exercise all the re- 
sources which had been confided to me; and 
the kind providence of God—which I humbly 
believe had marked out my path of labour, 
and had prepared me for walking in it—direct- 
ed me to one qualified beyond most men to 
form a correct estimate of another’s fitness, 
and to appreciate whatever means of useful- 
ness he possessed, ‘To the generous confi- 
dence of this true friend, in entrusting to my 
unused hands a great and noble task, which 
others would have deemed to need the influ- 
ence of some great name in our literature, | 
owe the opportunity of taking my stand upon 
that ground which I have since occupied, and 
of that enlarged usefulness which has since 
been open to me. If the friend to whom I 
owe this great obligation, were not also the 
publisher of this work,* it might be permitted 
me to dwell on this point of my history with 
less reserve.” 

In regard to the effect of deafness as a dis- 
qualification for usefulness, he says, “ Deaf- 
ness was less a disqualification for literature 


\than for any other pursuit to which I could 


turn; but even in the pursuit of literature, 
deafness is a greater hindrance and disquali- 


| fication than those unacquainted with such 


pursuits would easily imagine. If literature 





the kindest intentions pointed out; which, in | were nothing but closet-work, it might be all 
deference to the judgment by which they were | well, But the pursuit is not confined to this. 
recommended, and because I felt really inter-| It involves, or should involve, intimacy with 
ested in them, I strove to follow, and did fol-| men of similar pursuits, and it involves busi- 
low for several years, but without neglecting | ness often of a delicate and perplexing nature. 
that mental culture in which alone I could find! But the moment the deaf student rises from 


substantial enjoyment. It thus happened, that | 
even under an improved phase of external cir. | 
cumstances, my literary predilections never | 
obtained encouragement, but were rather op- 
posed as an unreasonable infatuation. But 
the conviction was strong within me, that 
none of the things to which my attention had 
been turned, and in which I really took con- 
siderable interest, formed my proper good, or 
furnished means for the degree of usefulness 
which | believed open tome. Therefore, and 





under circumstances which made the act one 
of no common daring, I eventually cast all 
others aside, and determined, at whatever risk, 
to act upon my own soul-felt conclusions, and 
to stand by the truth, or fall by the error of 
It is well for 


my ineradicable convictions, 


his desk, and goes forth into the business of 
the world, in which so many other men find 
their element, his strength departs from him. 
The intense consciousness of this disqualifica- 
tion, makes him shy and reserved, indisposed 
to move personally beyond the walls of his 
library and the limits of his domestic circle. 
This, in many ways, affects unpleasantly his 
circumstances, and neutralizes many of the 
advantages which belong to the position he 
may have attained, He is too much disposed 
to maintain all intercourse, and to transact all 
business by writing; and he is hence, in his 
best estate, bare of those personal friendships, 
in which other men find strength and science, 





* Charles Knight. 


advanced. Nothing useful or encouraging 
occurs in the daily intercourse of life—no new 
ideas are started, and brightened by the colli- 
sion of different minds—no hints are gathered 
—no information obtained—and no openings 
for usefulness are heard of or indicated. When 
it is considered how much of what a man hears 
and says in his personal intercourse with 
others, especially in the intercourse of studious 
men, influences his own career, and deter- 
mines his course of action—the disadvantages 
of this utter self-dependence will be readily 
perceived, although their full extent can only 
be estimated by the sufferer. He stands too 
much alone; and although his literary inter- 
course may be copious and extensive, he lives 
in the feeling that there is no stay for him but 
in the care of heaven, and in his own right 
hand. If he stumbles in his career, there is 
no one who has personal interest enough in 
him to take the trouble to help him up; and if 
difficulties at times beset his path, he must 
work his own way through them, unhelped 
and unencouraged.” 

John Kitto goes on to show the difficulties 
which beset the deaf author in his intercourse 
with his publisher, who a man of business, 
deems a personal intercourse the most satis- 
factory. The difficulty of carrying on inter. 
course drives the deaf to writing, and the know- 
ledge that publishers’ time is precious, leads 
him to attempt to write briefly, and therefore 
too often obscurely. 

(To be continued.) 
Se ee 
From Hoasehold Woris. 
LLOYD'S. 

“ Who is Lloyd?” 

In common with thousands of others, I have 
often asked this question, while reading in the 
newspapers of terrible disasters at sea, of loss 
of noble, richly-freighted ships and richer hu- 
man lives, of damage done to cargoes, of 
wrecks found floating on the waste of waters 
far at sea, of solitary spars, or empty casks, 
picked up on foreign shores: I had read, too, 
with gladdened heart—and who has not !—of 
ships arrived in far-off colonies or Indian 
ports, with some dear friends on board, and 
all reported well. 

He must be a most wonderful man, this 
Lloyd, whose Shipping Lists supply all this 
intelligence. Is he some active and wealthy 
ship-broker, a native of Wales, wearing a 
Welsh wig, and busily occupied with long 
lists of ships in some little dark, dusty office, 
somewhere down by Custom House Quay? 
Nobody could tell me, so I resolved to make 
Mr. Lloyd’s acquaintance, and to learn from 
his own lips how he contrived to gather toge- 
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ther such a mass of intelligence as he does | Dock Companies and : sale-rooms, as well as 


gather within the space of twenty-four hours. | from the editors of such daily papers as have 
My inquiries led me to the Royal Exc ‘hange, | the privilege of early copies of shipping intel- 
where I was told ] should find Lloyd's, and ligence, making up a total annual income of 
where, at the end of half an hour of question- ‘about twelve thousand pounds. The wealth 
ing, | actualiy discovered two gigantic doors, | and liberality of this body may be estimated 
with the sought-for word blazoned over them | by the fact, that at the period when this coun- 
in burnished brass. ‘The doors were flung | try was threatened with an invasion from Na- 
wide open, as though one or two ships were | poleon, a sum amounting to twenty thousand 
going to be launched through them very short- | pounds, and afterwards made thirty-five thou- 
ly. Before me, as | entered, rose a noble | sand pounds, was devoted by Lloyd’s towards 
flight of stairs, as wide almost as a frigate’s | the formation of what has since been termed | 
deck, and up and down these ‘Titan stones | the Patriotic Fund, for the relief of sufferers in 
rushed past me scores of people in half-ab-| the war and their families. Besides this noble | 
stracted mood. | could have imagined that | gift, the committee has at various times pre- 
the men I met rushing out had just heard of | sented nineteen thousand pounds to charitable 
some fearful shipwreck, involving the loss of | and patriotic funds, 
all their worldly possessions, were it not that} Let us now see by what machinery this in- 
those who entered seemed to be quite as‘ stitution is enabled at nearly all times to com- 
alarmed and hurried. At the top of this|mand the very earliest and best information 
splendid stone stair-case is a lofty room, | relative to shipping and cargoes at every part 
somewhat circular in shape, and containing |of the civilized world. This is effected by 
numerous doors, which were guarded by two| agents, who are located at each port of note 
formidable-looking men in red cloaks ; of one | in the four quarters of the globe: no maritime 
of these I inquired for the proprietor, and was| town of any consequence is without a Lloyd’s 
thereupon referred to the secretary’s office, a/agent; and, although no salary attaches to| 
suite of quite elegant rooms. these offices—certain casual fees alone form-| 
The information I gathered in these offices | ing their remuneration—so anxiously are they | 
may be classed under three heads : the objects | | 


coveted, as bestowing a certain degree of re-| 
and history of Lloyd’s ; the external agencies | spectability, that it is a frequent occurrence | 


by which it is brought into action; the inter- | for as many as fifty applications to be made 
nal arrangements, by means of which its varied | on the occasion of a vacancy. It is the duty 
intelligence is received, digested, arranged, |of these agents to report by every mail or| 
and, finally, disseminated. 

The Society of Underwriters or Marine In- 
surers, now known by the designation of| 
Lioyd’s, appears to be one of the oldest asso- | 
ciations extant. ‘The system of insuring ship- | 





jaccidents or disasters relative to shipping or| 
| cargoes ; the appearance of enemies’ cruisers | 
in time of war; to render assistance to mas- | 
ters of vessels in any cases of difficulty or} 
danger; to furnish certificates of damage to | 
goods or vessels, and generally to furnish | 
every kind of information likely to prove of 
service to the underwriters of Lioyd Ss. 

The number of Lloyd’s agents in foreign | 
and colonial ports is two hundred and ninety- | 
six : these are chiefly mercantile men ; and, not | 
unfrequently, the British Consul at a foreign | 
port is se lected to perform the duty of agent 

In the United Kingdom—from the fact of 
the very dangerous character of most of the | 
sea-coast, and the multitudinous arrivals and 


pers of goods as well as owners of ships | 
against losses at sea, may be traced as long | 
back as the reign of Edward the Sixth—pro- 
bably still farther ; although that is the date of 
the oldest record of such a practice to be found 


amongst the State Papers. In the preamble | 
to statute 43d of Elizabeth, marine insurance | 
is mentioned as “an usage time out of mind.” 
At these periods, the merchants and others 
who insured or underwrote policies, assembled 
at the “‘ Exchange-house” in Lombard Street,: 
long before the old Royal Exchange was built, 
After the Great Fire of London, the Society | departures—the agents amount to not less) 
of Underwriters assembled for the purpose of |than one hundred and forty-seven, or one half 
business at a coffee-house in Lombard Street, | as many as throughout the rest of the world. | 
and afterwards in Pope’s Head Alley, kept by |'To facilitate and simplify the duties of these | 
a person named Lloyd—hence the present de- | home agents, the entire coasts of Great Britain 
signation of the body; and they appear to|and Ireland have been divided into certain | 
have remained guests of Mr. Lloyd until the| portions, from point to point, within which 
year 1774, when they once more took up their | each agent has his functions as accurately de- 
quarters in the Royal Exchange, to be again | fined as have our county magistrates in mat- 
burnt out in 1838. ters of police. It must be at once apparent | 

At present the institution numbers two hun- | that in such serious matters as shipwrecks or | 
dred and seventeen underwriters, one thousand | other accidents of the sea, it could not be per- | 
three hundred and sixty-eight members and | mitted for the least shadow of doubt to exist 
substitutes, and five hundred and three sub-|in the mind of an agent as to any such disaster 
scribers to the merchants’ room, who pay | happening in his or his neighbour’s district. 
yearly subscriptions varying from ten guineas} In this way England, W ‘ales, and Scotland 
to two guineas; these, with entrance fees, | are divided into one hundred and twenty-three 
make up about nine thousand six hundred | ‘agencies. No. 1 of this list extends from the 

ounds vearly. Besides this source of income, | easiern limits of the parish of Gravesend to 
Lloyd’ s receives two hundred pounds a year | the west entrance of Faversham Creek: No. 
from each of the five principal Assurance | 
Companies, besides 





2 extends from the east entrance of Faversham 
various yearly sums from | Creek to Reculver Church, ‘The districts are 


post the arrivals and departures of ships; all|'The largest of them is the underwriting room, 


(the “ Austrian Lloyd's,” 


carried thus quite round the kingdom, taking 
in the Channel Islands and those to the north 
of Scotland, and returning back to the other 
bank of the Thames as far as Southend Pier, 
which the last agency. In Ireland the 
same division is observed—the duties, how- 
ever, are there discharged by twenty-four 
agents, 

It becomes the duty of all these four hun- 
dred and forty-three agents, at home and 
| abroad, to ascertain the particulars of every 
casualty of any kind occurring within their 
| respective agencies to ships or cargoes, and to 
report the same with the least possible delay 
to the secretary of Lloyd’s, ‘The necessity 
which exists for such early and authentic in- 
telligence will be apparent, when it is remem- 
bered that both ships and goods are frequently 
insured long after their departure from the 


is 


| country, and in the event of a vessel not hay- 


ing been heard of at the expected period, in- 
surances effected upon her are often increased, 
of course at a much higher rate in proportion 
to the supposed risk of the transaction, 

The home establishment consists of a suite 
| of rooms set apart for the use of the committee 
| and officers ; and another range of apartments 
appropriated to the various subscribers to 
Lloyd's in the Royal Exchange. There are, 
of course, a secretary’s room, clerks’, and 
wailing rooms, committee and record rooms, 
as well as an admirably arranged lavatory. 
The public apartments consist of five rooms. 


where the underwriters and brokers transact 


|the multifarious business connected with ma- 


rine insurances, It is a busy scene towards 
the afternoon, when persons willing to take 
risks of insurance, deal, through the medium 
of brokers, with those who have ships and 
cargoes to insure, It is quite impossible to 
| form any accurate estimate of the value of 
property, of all kinds, insured through the 
year by means of underwriting at Lloyd’ s; it 
may be sufficient to observe, however, that by 
far the greater portion of British shipping and 


.| goods imported into and exporied from this 
‘country, as well as into and from many for- 


eign countries, are here insured, ‘The insur- 


/ances of America, France, Germany, Spain, 


and indeed of all other trading nations, are 
principally effected through the instrumentali- 
ity of this one body. No other country pos- 
sesses such an institution, ‘There is, indeed, 
but much less im- 
portant in nature and extent than ours, 

It may be readily imagined that with agen- 
cies spread over the four quarters of the globe, 
with mails constantly arriving from beyond 


| sea, the amount of correspondence involved in 


the getting together the shipping news of the 
world, which Lloyd’s List really is, must be 
very considerable, and oftentimes exceedingly 
heavy. In the winter and spring months the 
advices of casualties multiply; and, on the 
arrival of an Indian or American mail, the 
work is necessarily much increased. By spe- 
cial arrangements made with the Post-Office, 
all letters and packets addressed to Lloyd’s, 
are promptly delivered to their messengers. 
Railways and steamboats are not rapid enough 
for the news which has to be transmitted from 
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various parts of the coast, relative to shipping. pile with the body of the dead husband. Then|in other parts of the globe. ‘The provinces to 
The electric telegraph is in daily use during the poor trembling widow, in compliance with | the north-west, however, the scat of our mis- 
stormy weather ; and a few hastily deciphered | the ancient custom, in view of the disgrace | sions, and particularly Lodiana and its neigh- 
words received at the telegraph branch, at|that awaited her should she refuse to burn for|bourhood, have usually a very different ap- 
one end of the merchant’s room, frequently | her husband, in hope of meriting great bless-|pearance, Many tracts of country are barren 
chronicles the loss of thousands of pounds to|ings for herself and all her friends, and urged | and sandy in consequence of the long droughts, 
the busy men around. on to commit the deed of self-destruction by | and the scorching influence of the hot winds, 
(Conclusion next week.) the Brahmins, as being in accordance.with the | which prevail for several months in the year. 
emiesligipeniae injunctions of their sacred books, mounted the | Still, even in these districts, during the rains, 
For" The Friend” | pile of wood, beneath which were abundance | vegetation is rapid and ..luxuriant; and at all 
sahemi of combustible materials, saturated with oil or| times, mangoe groves may be found at almost 
HINDUSTAN, sh ; : : 7 : 
ghee to make them burn fiercely, and then|every town and village, which afford delight- 
taking the dead body in her arms, stretched| ful shade and shelter to the traveller who 
**As the missionary approaches Calcutta,| herself down and submitted to her fate. And/| pitches his tent beneath their branches, or in 
he is assured that he draws near to a heathen! who do you suppose was the person that placed | the absence of such accommodation, stretches 
city, by the sickening sights he is called|the torch to that pile which consumed the liv-| his weary limbs on the bare ground, and seeks 
to witness, Dark and naked multitudes of|ing and the dead together? ‘The eldest son | repose during the heat of the day. 
the living may be seen along the banks or|of that mother, if she had a son, and if not,| ‘* The valley of the Ganges, in some places 
in the water, performing their idolatrous rites, | the nearest relative was the one who performed | of great width, extends from Hardwar, where 
while many of the bodies of the dead continue|these funereal rites, and who considered him-| that river issues from the mountain passes, to 
to float by the vessel in all stages of putrefac-| self highly honoured by the inhuman act. It the sea, a distance of about fourteen hundred 
tion, and covered with birds 6f prey tearing! is cause of thankfulness that this practice has| miles. As this queen of Indian rivers is sup- 
the flesh from the bones! This disgusting|been checked by British law; yet still cases|posed to possess the greatest efficacy in the 
spectacle is occasioned by the singular custom|are not uncommon, when in secret, and in| removal of sin, the population along its banks 
among the Hindus, of placing the bodies of} violation of law, the swéfee is kindled in India. | is immense, and the numbers that crowd to it 
the dead on the funeral pile and consuming} A case occurred near Saharanpur only a few |at all seasons for the purposes of ablution, and 
them to ashes, as is the general custom in the| years ago, when, in spite of all the efforts of | of conveying its muddy waters to all parts of 
upper provinces or at places remote from the| the police, a woman jumped upon the pile and | India, to be used in the performance of reli- 
sacred river, or of casting them into some|consumed herself to ashes. At the death of| gious rites, and in offerings to the obscene 
stream, and if possible the Ganges, when too Ranjit Singh, the Emperor of the Panjab, dur- | symbols of Mahadev, or the great god of the 
poor to obtain the wood necessary for the for- ing our residence in India, seven of his wives| Hindus, are beyond all calculation, This 
mer purpose, In their estimation, the Ganges| consumed themselves with his dead body, and | extensive valley, together with other parts of 
is the most sacred of all rivers, even a per-|the grand procession passed through Saharan- the country where the surface is perfectly 
sonification of the goddess Gunga herself, and| pur, conveying the ashes of the whole to the | level, is called the plains of India, as distin- 
hence, to drink the waters at the moment of Ganges, to be sprinkled on the sacred waters] guished from the hilly regions in the centre, 
death, and then to have the body cast into the|at Hardwar, together with the golden bed-|and the immense chain of the Himalayas, 
stream, is considered an effectual means of|stead on which the Maha Raja slept, elephants, | running all the way from Burmah or Cochin 
purification from sin, and the direct way to the|camels, and wealth in abundance, to be offer-| China in the east, to the valley of Cashmere, 
Hindus’ heaven, absorption in the Deity.\ed to the Brahmins, who had prompted these} and even through Bochara almost to the Cas- 
Often, when going up and down the Ganges| miserable beings to this act of self-immolation ! | pian Sea in the north-west.” 
afterward, have we witnessed these horrid| So far as it regards the manner in which the 
rites and disgusting spectacles, We have| Hindus dispose of their dead, it matters little ; 
passed in our boat, during the course of a sin-| but oh, the souls of these heathen, that will For “ The Friend.” 
gle day, scores of dead bodies floating in the| never die, where are they? Having lived in Notes on our Vernacular. 
stream or cast upon the banks, where the/sin, and passing into eternity unsanctified, and — 
pariah dogs, the vultures, and the jackalls,| without a knowledge of the only Saviour, they No. 2. 
were quarrelling for their prey and tearing it|are beyond the reach of our efforts and our} A recent writer remarks, that “ It is not in 
to pieces. We have seen the poor heathen) hopes.* _ |Eastern fairy tales alone that people drop 
mother, at the dusk of evening, come down to| ‘*The scenery in Bengal is generally delight-| pearls every time they open their mouthg, 
the banks of the river with the dead body of| ful. ‘The groves of palm-trees, with their | We are doing it every minute in the day, like 
her child wrapped in a dirty cloth, and, close| naked trunks, crowned with the richest foliage, the worthy gentleman who had been speaking 
to our boat, make with her own hands a rude! give a tropical and magnificent appearance to| prose all his life, without knowing it.” There 
float of reeds, place the child upon it, and then | the landscape. ‘The immense green leaves of|is, indeed, more of interest and meaning than 
push the whole into the current, in the hope of the plantain, surrounding a pithy stem, bend-| we are generally aware of, even in the words 
its being carried on in due time to the sea, | ing under a load of fruit at all seasons of the | that we most frequently employ; and we can 
and lost in the ocean of the Supreme. So|year; the green carpet which covers the| scarcely utter a sentence that is not capable 
holy do they consider this river, that not only| ground at all times, but which grows with | of recalling some historical scrap, or some an- 
are the dead, and the ashes of the dead cast| such rapidity during the rainy season; the | cient custom, opinion or superstition. It has 
into it, but the dying from all quarters are| magnificent shoots of the bambus, which rise | been truly said, that ‘‘ there are cases in which 
carried to its banks by their friends, that being| to the height of forty or fifty feet in a single | more knowledge of more value may be con- 
buried in it to the neck, and having the holy| year; and the banyans, which extend their veyed by the history of a word than by the 
water poured plentifully down their throats,|mighty arms to such a distance as to require | history of a campaign.” ‘ What riches,” ex- 
often to suffocation, they may be cleansed| support, a support which nature herself sup-! claims one, “lie hidden in the vulgar tongue 
from their sins and be prepared for a happy | plies by throwing down props which take root, | of our poorest and most ignorant. What flow- 
death! The place at Saharanpur, where the|and finally become trunks and centres them-|ers of paradise lie under our feet, with their 
dead are burned, is not far from our mission|selves of vast and spreading thickets; these | beauties and their parts undistinguished and 
dwellings, and during the prevalence of sick- | all give to Bengal a character for grandeur | undiscerned, from having been daily trodden 
ness, the fires are seldom extinguished, Hor-|and luxuriance, which is but rarely equalled | on.” Hence, some one not inappropriately 
rible as these sights at first appear to stran- speaks of language as a poetry,” mean- , 
ers, the ust certai : 23g s : ing reby, as R, C. Trench, in his * Stud 
iy ik i: fo aa eee a Pri * (“The grace of God that bringeth salvation has +e a lains it, that just as in oa 
mM in former times, when the living] appeared unto all men2*—Titus ii. 11.—Ed. of “The | Of YYOrdS,  eXptains i, thal © J 
wile or wives were consumed on ‘the sume| Friexd.”] fossil, curious and beautiful shapes of veget 
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able or animal life, the graceful fern or the| 


finely veriebrated lizard, such as now, it may 
be, have been extinct for thousands of years, 
are permanently bound up with the stone, and 
rescued from that perishing which would have 
otherwise been theirs—so in words are beauti- 
ful thoughts and images, the imagination and 
feeling of past ages, of men long since in their 
graves, of men whose very names have per- 
ished, these, which would so easily have 
perished too, preserved and made safe for- 
ever.” Other writers thinking this phrase too 
narrow, have added the terms “ fossil history,” 





“forsil philosophy,” “ fossil art,” and even 
“ fossil ethics.” 

1 propose at this time to present to my 
readers a few specimens of these interesting 
fossils, As is the case with those wonderful 
relics of by-gone ages, to which we usually 
apply this term, it is often difficult to trace the 
exact form of the original, or to determine 
satisfactorily to what class or species it is to 
be referred, still in most cases sufficient of the 
ancient form and appearance remains to en- 
able us to trate, with more or less certainty, 
its origin and history. 

We will begin then, with this word fossz/, 
itself, not that there is either poetry or philo- 
sophy, or much of history wrapped up in its 
etymology, but as an example at hand, and 
one that exemplifies the changes that take 
place in the meaning and application of words. 
Formerly this word had the same signification 
as the Latin adjective fosszis, (from the verb 
Sodio, fossum, to dig,) denoting that which 
may be dug. Thus by “fossil salt,” was 
meant rock salt, or salt dug from the earth, 
to distinguish it from that obtained by evapo- 
rating sea water ; “ fossil coal,” meant natural 
or mineral coal, as distinguished from artificial 
coal or charcoal: and the terms * fossil shells,” 
** fossil wood,” &c., were applied to these pro- 
ducts when found petrified in the earth, to 
distinguish them from those in their natural 
state. Gradually the word fossil began to 
be used as a noun, and soon after became re- 
stricted in its meaning to the sense in which | 
it is now almost universally employed—denot- 
ing those organic remains of a former age that 
are found embedded in the rocks of our globe. 

The word “tariff,” according to some, has 
a historical etymology, being derived from 
‘‘ Tarifa,” the name of a Spanish town on the 
Straits of Gibraltar, from which the Moors, 
during their domination in Spain, were accus- 
tomed to watch for ships passing through the 
straits, and sallying forth from this stronghold 
would levy on all merchandize going in or 
coming out of the Mediterranean, assessing 
the duty according toa fixed scale, which was 
called, after the name of the place, ‘tarifa” or 
“ tariff.” 

The word “saunter” would hardly be sus- 
pected of having anything particularly inter- 
esting connected with its history. But many 
a beautiful fossil has externally the appear- 
ance of nothing more than a common rough 
stone, and only reveals its real form and 
appearance when the hammer of the naturalist 
cleaves it asunder. So it is with the word 
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from the French “la Sainte Terre” (the Holy 
Land)—was one who visited the land of Pal- 
estine. Then a deep enthusiasm drew men 
thither. ‘By degrees, however,” says Trench, 
“as the enthusiasm spent itself, the making of 
this pilgrimage degenerated into a mere world- 
ly fashion, and every idler that liked strolling 
about better than performing the duties of his 
calling, assumed the pilgrim’s staff, and pro- 
claimed himself bound for the Holy Land ; to 
which very often he never in earnest set out. 
And thus this word forfeited the more honour- 
able meaning it may once have possessed, and 
the ‘Saunterer’ came to signify one idly and 
unprofitably wasting his time, loitering here 
and there, with no fixed purpose or aim.” 
Some writers however, reject this derivation, 
and suppose the word to be formed from the 
French sans terre, ** without land or a home;” 
but the former explanation seems entirely rea- 
sonable, and at least as probable as the latter, 

“« Absurd,” from the Latin absurdus, of the 
same meaning as the English, denotes strictly 
anything coming ab surdo, that is, “from a 
deaf man ;” and an absurd remark or reply, 
would be one coming from a deaf person, who 
speaks without properly comprehending the 
question put to him, or the subject under dis- 
cussion—and who therefore makes a very in- 
consistent or ridiculous remark. 

“* Sincerity” (Latin sinceritas) is from sine 
cera, ‘* without wax,” that is, the pure honey 
without adulteration, “ purity, truth, candor.” 
Some say, however, that “sincere” means 
‘* without wax or varnish,” or any covering to 
hide defects ; hence, ‘* genuine, natural, real.” 

“Calamity” (Latin calamitas), is from cal- 
amus, a stalk of corn (i. e., of wheat, rye, 
é&c.), and the Latin word was probably at one 
time applied only to the destruction of grain, 
either by storms prostrating it, or from other 
causes :—hence it came to signify ‘‘ destruc- 
tion, loss, disaster,” of any kind. Bacon, in 
his Natural History, says: “ Another ill acci- 
dent is drouth (we write drought now-a-days) 
at the spindling of the corn, which with us is 
rare, but in hotter countries common; inso- 
much as the word calamitas was first derived 
from calamus, when the corn could not get 
out of the stalk.” 

‘ Imbecile” (in Latin imbecillis), has a truly 
beautiful derivation: it is an undoubted speci- 
men of fossil poetry. Its component parts are 
am (for in) “upon,” and baculus or bacillis, 
‘a staff.” Imbecile means, therefore, “ lean- 
ing upon a staff,” “needing a staff, stay or 
support;” hence “ weak, feeble,” either in 
body or mind, 

One more example of fossil poetry shall 
conclude this paper; the reader shall have 
before him not only the fossil itself, but also 
the full development of the poetical ideas wrap- 
ped up therein, The word “ tribulation” (in 
Latin tribulatio), is derived from the Latin 
tribulum, the name of the threshing instrument 
or roller wherewith the Roman husbandman 
separated the grain from the husks; and ¢77- 
bulatio originally expressed the act of this 
separation. ‘But some Latin writer of the 
Christian church,” to quote again from the 





now before us, if certain etymologists are to 


be trusted, Originally, ““Saunterer”—derived| word and image for the setting forth of a 


little work of R. C. Trench, “appropriated the 





higher truth ; and sorrow, distress, and adver- 
sity being the appointed means for the sepa- 
rating in men of their chaff from their wheat, 
of whatever in them was light and trivial, and 
poor, from the solid and true, therefore he 
called these sorrows and griefs ‘ tribulations,’ 
thrashings, that is, of the inner spiritual man, 
without which there could be no fitting him 
for the heavenly garner.” In further illustra- 
tion of the subject, and in order to show that 
‘a single word is often a concentrated poem, a 
little grain of gold capable of being beaten out 
into a broad extent of gold leaf,” our author 
quotes “a graceful composition, by an early 
English poet,” which he considers is all wrap- 
ped up in this one word “tribulation,” the 
poem “being from first to last only the ex- 
panding of the image and thought which this 
word has implicitly given.” It is as follows. 
Can any of our readers furnish the name of 
the author? 


“ Till from the straw, the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 

Yea, till the mill the grain in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 

So till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much ; 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in thrashing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God's corrections 
Have thrashéd out of us our vain affections; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by his sacred Spirit winnowed from us ; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 

Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away, 

And leave the soul uncovered ; nay yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor ; 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 

But then we shall, and that is my desire.” 


LLN. 


For'* The Friend.” 


Fruits of Obedience to Divine Grace. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 


William Penn concludes his observations 
upon the efficacy of the power of Divine Grace 
in the work of men’s salvation, with the re- 
ward of obedience to it. ‘ * Looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 
great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ’-— 
that is, looking for the fulfilling of that blessed 
hope—to have what they hoped for—a hope 
that does not make ashamed those that have 
it, but is an anchor to the soul in the greatest 
storms, that attend men on their way to bless- 
edness. It is for the accomplishment of this 
hope, the gracious livers have a title to expect 
and wait. They who have been taught by 
the Grace, what to deny and what to do, and 
to look and live above the world, and by an 
eye of faith to pierce through the dark clouds 
of time, and steadfastly to look into the things 
that are eternal; they are but travellers and 
pilgrims, as were all the godly fathers of old 
time, and expect with them a city, whose 
builder and maker is God, These wait for 
the glorious appearing of the great God, and 
their Saviour Jesus Christ, as the blessed end 
of their hope; and to them he will certainly 
come, as the glorious and faithful Rewarder 
of the faith, obedience and perseverance of his 
poor disciples and servants ; they shall reign 
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with him a thousand years and forever. Their 
obedience and sufferings are but temporal, but 
the recompense everlasting. ‘Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for those that love him ;’ but in 
the heavens, that do not wax old, and which 
will never pass away, those holy courts of 
God, the true followers of Jesus, the children 
of light, and disciples of the cross, that come 
through many tribulations, from conviction to 
conversion, from conversion to consummation, 
the end of all, shall understand, taste and en- 
joy those hidden and divine pleasures, that 
are as ineffable, as they are eternal. 

“This, reader, is the old Divinity, that of 
Christ and his blessed apostles’ time and teach- 
ing, renewed in our days by the fresh break- 
ing forth of the same Light, Spirit and Grace 
that brought this doctrine of immortality to 
light in those primitive and happy ages—yea, 
immortality itself, a divine, never-dying life 
into the soul; that which quickens it out of 
the sleepy and dead estate sin brings it into, 
by which it loseth all savour or relish of spi- 
ritual’things. I say, this is the divinity God 
hath renewed among us, an experimental work 
or operation of his Light, Spirit and Grace in | 
our souls. This Light is the great luminary 
of the intellectual world, that expels the dark- 
ness, and scatters the mist of sin and death, | 
that the souls of men labour under, where it | 
is received and obeyed. This is the day of 
God, in which the whole world has a visita-| 
tion—that by which we are to see our way to| 
God, and duty to him and all men, as the) 
outward sun is the means, by which we see 
our outward ways, and the difference of out- 
ward things. This was the principle, that! 
divinely endued the author of the ensuing vol- | 
ume, and has enabled him to write of God and 
his attributes, by the power and truth of them 
upon his own soul. He felt his justice in him- 
self for his disobedience; his mercy by the 
forgiveness of his sins, through faith and re- 
pentance ; his holiness, by the sanctification 
of his Grace through obedience to the teach- | 
ings of it—that God is a Spirit, by the spiritual | 
operations upon his own soul, the spiritual | 
part of himself—and omnipresent, because he 
felt his presence, or him present as a reprover, | 
or a comforter wherever he went—omniscient | 
for the same reason, because he could not| 
think amiss, but he was sensible in himself, | 
that God knew and saw it, by the reproof that | 
followed it—omnipotent, because he experi- 
enced that power, by which the soul is re- 
deemed from death, and sinners are made 
saints, the most excellent and resplendent 
proof, of God’s omnipotency or all-sufficiency. 
For nothing can regenerate, but that which 
made, nor renew, but that which created ; and 
as the heavens are nobler than the earth, so 
is the soul than the body—renovation and 
redemption, than creation—and resurrection 
than our former life. 

“This, reader, thou shalt come to know to 
be true, as any demonstration that can be 
made to thy outward senses, if thou wilt but 








turn in thy mind to this teacher, and will be- 


diligence ponder what I say. Wouldst thou} He at one time said, that his mother’s advice 
know God and be fitted for his heavenly man-|to him was, not to talk too much, nor to laugh 
sions, seek him in his image, and thou shalt|too much, but to take his father for an exam- 
know the original by it. Be thou but as clay| ple, and walk as he did. He then referred to 
is in the hands of the potter, pliable, and he| his father’s dying direction relative to a plain 
will form and fashion thee aright. He will |coffin, and said that the mechanic who made 
make thee a vessel of honour for his own|it, had expressed his desire that every person 
house and use; and by the self-denial, love,| were like the deceased. The poor trying to 
purity, patience, righteousness, &c., that he|imitate the rich, had expensive coffins, and 
will work in thee, or work thee into, thou shalt | were not able to pay, and he suffered loss, 

be able to pronounce truly and knowingly,} Hannah Jackson, who had been enabled to 
God is, and that he is a rewarder of them that | wait on and minister to the comfort of her 
fear Him—surely, there is a God in all the| beloved husband, during most of his illness, 
earth. Then wilt thou be able to say with|toward the close began to fail rapidly, and 
holy David and Mary, O my soul, bless the |there were symptoms of her not continu- 
Lord, and all that is within me praise his holy |ing long. William said, he thought it would 
Name. My soul doth magnify the Lord, and |be his choice to survive his wife, and spare 
my spirit rejoiceth in God my Saviour ; for he | her in her debility the trial of parting with 
is good; for his mercy endureth forever;|him. But when her end drew near, he said, 
amen, Lord Jesus, amen.” it would be a trial to be left alone in his weak 
state. He requested that every necessary 
alleviation might be afforded her, Being in 
the same room with her when she was quietly 
drawing her last breaths, he gazed intently on 
her, and after a time, asked his nephew who 
held her hand, if pulsation had ceased? Being 
answered, ‘ not quite,’ he said, ““ What a bless- 
ed thing it is to have faith in God, and hope 
in the Lord Jesus Christ.” When her im- 
mortal spirit had left the poor, worn-out taber- 
nacle of clay,—a bustle and stir was made, 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Concluded from page 48.) 


William often read in the scriptures, and 
sometimes desired his friends and caretakers 
to read them to him, At such times he would 
frequently make comments on the passages 
read. On one occasion, reading the 28th 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, he seem-| William said, “ Don’t be in a hurry.” Those 
ed struck with the command to Adam and | assembled, again sat down, and a ministering 
Eve, to ‘replenish the earth and subdue it,’ | Friend who was present, repeated the language, 
“ An important command,” he said, spiritual- |“ Verily there is a reward for the righteous, 
izing it, * to subdue the earth in ourselves.” | verily there is a God who judgeth in the earth.” 

In speaking of an aged friend who had been | Her decease took place about seven o’clock in 
removed from the trials of time, he said, “ ‘The the morning of Twelfth month 25th, 1833; 
righteous perish and no man layeth it to heart,| her age being about eighty-five. William 
and merciful men are taken away, none con-| passed that day quiet and composed, In the 
sidering that they are taken from the evil to evening he requested that he might be assisted 
come.’ We know not the value of our friends as he wished to go into the room where her 
until we lose them.” He afterwards added: corpse lay. This was done, and he sat silent 
‘| plainly see that if ever Friends are a true awhile by the cold remains of her who had been 
Society again, they must come through suffer- | so long the most beloved of his earthly trea- 
ing into primitive simplicity, as in former' sures. At last he spoke, “ Peace—peace to 
days. Though the present generation may | him that is afar off, and to him that is near. 
think themselves wiser than our forefathers,| Peace to the Israel of God. I believe she 
yet they cannot experience the same joy in| witnessed this through life.” On the day of 
the Holy Ghost, which they did, unless they | her funeral, he wished to be taken again to 
practice their abstinence.” He then express-| see the corpse, but as the weather was incle- 
ed a deep concern for some of his connections, | ment, and it seemed probable that in his weak 
and his desire that they might know the truth | state he would suffer if taken into a cold room, 
in themselves as it isin Jesus. Andespecially|it was proposed that the coffin should be 
the parents, for their dear children’s sake, and | brought into his bedroom. This was done, 
bearing in mind, ‘all must die.’ His mind | and he gazed upon that countenance placid in 
had evidently been travailing on behalf of | death, until his strength failed, and he request- 
some who he feared were in danger of infide-|ed to be laid on his bed. After a time he 
lity, and he added, “ Holy men of old, spake | spoke of the cheerfulness with which his dear 
and wrote as they were moved by the Holy | departed companion had given him up, to go from 
Ghost. What was written aforetime, was} her on the Lord’s work. A solemn silence 
written for our learning, that we, through pa-| ensued, which was broken by William advert- 
tience and comfort of the scripture might have|ing to the plainness of the coffin. He said 
hope. As he spake by the mouth of his holy | that it had been the practice in his father’s 
prophets which have been since the world} family, and in his grandfather’s,—in John 
began.” Churchman’s, and some others. That they 

A Friend bidding him farewell, William in| had it so for example’s sake,—and that the 
allusion to their taking leave again of each| way might be more easy for those who could 
other, sweetly said, “I expect every time to| not afford to obtain more expensive ones. 
be the last. Death has no sting, neither the} An aged Friend in the ministry, H. H., 





come the humble scholar of this Divine Mas-| grave any terror. I shall soon becold. Dust|having that day an appointed meeting at 


ter, and learn of him in true silence, and with | thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 


Westgrove, after it was over, went to the 








house to be once more with William. During 
an opportunity there, he said he was glad he 
had been at the meeting, and that he had 
found Divine Goodness near, both therein and 
at the house of his aged Friend, whose trying 
state of privation he could realize, having 
buried his own wife about three months before, 
Taking William by the hand, he said, “ We 
must part to meet no more on this [the Lord’s 
foot]}stool ;—but with hope to meet in a better 
state. Farewell, farewell.” He then turned 
and was walking gently away, when William 
spoke, “It is a great satisfaction to recollect 
that always when we have met, either 77 meet- 
ing or out, it was in the unity of the one 
Spirit.” The Friend acknowledged that it 
had been so, and expressed his hope that this 
unity would never end. 

On one occasion, speaking to a young per- 
son who was waiting upon him, William re- 
lated many interesting incidents of his life, 
especially of the earlier part of it, exemplifying 
the necessity of living soberly and righteously 
in this present world, and of strictly adhering 
to the truth in every word and deed. 

Speaking of faith and hope in God, he said, 
‘<] may say they have been my great stay 
through life, even from my youth up. Or, in 
other words, they were my guide and stay in 
youth, my strength in manhood, and now in 
my old age, a support to me—a staff for me 
to lean on.” ‘Towards his close he expressed 
his anxiety for the spread of simplicity and 
plainness in his own immediate neighbourhood 
where he had lived for nearly ninety years, 
and which he was about to leave, expressing 
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For ** ‘The Friend.” 


HENRY CAVENDISH. 


(Continued from page 47.) 


“Such then,” says his biographer, “ was 
Cavendish in life and in death, as he appeared 
to those who knew him best, The account I 
have given of him has necessarily assumed 
the character of a Mosaic, made up of frag- 
ments furnished by different hands, I have 
thus supplied each reader with the means of 
drawing a likeness for himself, and it only re- 
mains that I offer very briefly my own estimate 
of the character of the philosopher. Morally 
it was a blank, and can be described only by 
a series of negations. He did not love; he 
did not hate ; he did not hope; he did not fear ; 
he did not worship as others do. He sepa- 
rated himself from his fellow men, and appa- 
rently from God. ‘There was nothing earnest, 
enthusiastic, heroic or chivalrous in his nature, 
and as little was there anything mean, grovel- 
ling or ignoble. He was almost passionless, 
All that needed for its apprehension more 
than the pure intellect, or required the exer- 
cise of fancy, imagination, affection, or faith, 
was distasteful to Cavendish. An intellectual 
head thinking, a pair of wonderfully acute 
eyes observing, and a pair of very skilful 





and measured ; and the vocation to which he 
considered himself called, was to weigh, num- 
ber and measure, as many of those objects as 
his allotted threescore years and ten would 
permit. ‘This conviction biassed all his do. 
ings, alike his great scientific attainments, and 
the petty details of his daily life. * * When. 
ever we catch sight of him, we find him with 
his measuring rod and balance, his graduated 
jar, thermometer, barometer, and table of log- 
arithms; if not in his grasp, at least near at 
hand. * * He wore the same dress from year 
to year, taking no heed of the change of 
fashions, He calculated the advent of his 
tailor to make a new suit of clothes, as he 
would have done that of a comet, and consult- 
ed the almanac to discover when the artist 
should appear. He hung up his hat invari- 
ably on the same peg, when he went to the 
Royal Society club. His walking-stick was 
always placed in one of his boots, and always 
in the same one. He dispensed charity by a 
singular numerical rule, not according to the 
deserts of those for whom assistance was 
craved, into whose wants he made no inquiry. 
When he rode out in his carriage, he measur- 
ed the number of miles which he travelled by 
a way-wiser attached to the wheels. He 
would not take books out of his own library, 
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hands experimenting or recording are all that | without giving a receipt for them, nor indeed 
I realize in reading his memorials, His brain | willingly do anything otherwise than in the 
seems to have been but a calculating engine ;| most simple, uniform, and methodical manner 


his eyes inlets of vision, not fountains of tears ;| possible. 


Such was he in life, a wonderful 


his hands, instruments of manipulation which | piece of intellectual clockwork ; and as he 


never trembled with emotion, or were clasped | lived by rule, he died by it, predicting his 
together in adoration, thanksgiving or despair ;| death as if it had been the eclipse of some 


a hope that they might yet be united in sim-| his heart only an anatomical organ necessary | great luminary, and counting the very mo- 
plicity, and true holiness,—meeting together | for the circulation of the blood. * * * A|ment when the shadow of the unseen world 
with one accord, and under the influence of] sense of isolation from his brethren made him | should enshroud him in its darkness.” 
one Spirit. shrink from their society, and avoid their pre- | The life of Henry Cavendish is full of in- 
At one time he spoke of the necessity of sence, but he did so as one conscious of an terest and instruction, It is a memorable 
endeavouring always to keep a sound mind. |infirmity, not boasting of an excellence. He _ proof how little the highest cultivation of the 
Then after being silent awhile, he added,| was like a deaf mute sitting apart from a cir- strongest intellect has to do with the heart and 
“The time is near, when those who wish to| cle, whose looks and gestures show that they | the affections, unless it own the influences of 
walk in the Truth as it is in Jesus, will meet|are uttering and listening to music and elo-| that Divine Light which is the appointed guide 
with great trials,” | quence in producing or uttering which he can | of man. The poet’s assertion, that “ the un- 
He continued alive to the best interests of} be no sharer, Wisely therefore, he dwelt! devout astronomer is mad,” has passed into 
others to the close. One day hearing those| apart, and bidding the world farewell, took | common acceptation, as implying that religious 


about him speak of a young man who had 
given evidence of a change of heart,— having 
become concerned to dress more simply, and 
who had spoken in meeting,—the account 
fairly animated this lover of the Lord Jesus, 
and sincere labourer for the Truth. ‘Thus 
with his spiritual faculties alive, and the love 
of God sweetly flowing within him, he waited 
patiently till his close came, The Lord Jesus 
whom he had loved and served in his mea- 
sure, through his long life, was near to sup- 
port him through the valley and shadow of 
death, and to give him the victory over the 
last enemy. Inthe hope and faith of the Gos- 
pel, he quietly, and peacefully resigned his 
spirit to him who gave it, on the 10th of First 
month, 1834. 

Of him and his beloved Hannah, it may 
truly be said, they were lovely and pleasaut 
in their lives, and in death, were not long 
divided. 

oomenpmes 

Write injuries in dust, but kindness in mar- 

ble. 


| the self-imposed vows of a scientific anchorite, 


within his cell, It was a kingdom sufficient 
for him, and from its narrow window he saw 
as much of the universe as he cared to see. 
It had a throne also, and from it he dispensed 
[royal gifts to his brethren. He was one of 
the unthanked benefactors of his race, who 
was patiently teaching and serving mankind, 
whilst they were shrinking from his coldness, 
or mocking his peculiarities. He could not 
sing for them a sweet song, or create a ‘ thing 
of beauty’ which should be ‘a joy forever,’ or 
touch their hearts, or fire their spirits, or 
deepen their reverence or their fervour, He 
was not a poet, a priest, or a prophet, but 
only a cold clear intelligence, raying down 
pure white light, which brightened everything 
on which it fell, but warmed nothing—a star 
| of at least the second, if not the first magni- 
tude in the intellectual firmament. 

“‘ His theory of the universe seems to have 
been, that it consisted solely of a multitude of 
objects which could be weighed, numbered, 





| 
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sensibility was necessarily connected with the 


and like the monks of old, shut himself up| observation and study of the works of the 


Deity. Yet Lalande, who devoted a long life 
to the uninterrupted study of astronomy, lived 
and died an atheist; and Henry Cavendish, 
who had one of the clearest and brightest in- 
tellects of the age, seemed almost as impassive 
to all religious impressions, as the frozen rocks 
of Zembla to the beams of the sun, 

The lives of both teach us how worthless is 
all human learning, when compared with that 
faith which supports the Christian in the hum- 
blest and narrowest walk in life, and which 
can shed a light around his path, far brighter 
than that which renders the warrior and the 
statesman illustrious in the eyes of the world. 





Yet, let us not underrate the value of true 
science, when rightly guided and illumined. 


“God never meant that man should scale the hea- 
vens 
By strides of haman wisdom. In his works, 
‘Though wondrous, he commands us in his word 
To seck him rather, where his mercy shines. 
The mind, indeed, enlighten’d from above, 
Views him in all; ascribes to the grand cause 
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The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style. 
But never yet did philosophic tube, 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of Observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, his family of worlds, 
Discover Him that rules them; such a veil 
I{angs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth, 
And dark in things divine. Full often, too, 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her Author more ; 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mistake. 
But if his Word once teach us, shoot a ray 
Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and reveal 
Truths undiscern'd but by that holy light ; 
Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives him his praise, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days 
On all her branches ; piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has fiow’d from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage! 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, 
And in his word sagacious. Such too thine, 
Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, 
And fed on manna! And such thine, in whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 
Immortal Hale! for deep discernment praised, 
And sound integrity, not more than famed 
For sanctity of manners undefiled.” 

(To be continued.) 

——<= 


For “The Friend.” 
Correspondence of “The Friend.” 


There is an advantage in having a paper 
through which Friends may mutually commu- 
nicate their feclings and sentiments on sub- 
jects that interest the inquiring or the exercised 
mind. We would be far from promoting a 
habit of writing on religious matters, but 
through this medium instructive and entertain- 
ing opinions and facts are conveyed, which it 
would be a loss to many readers were they 
withheld, and the writers would be deprived 
of one mode of doing good, by using their| 
talents in this way. When a duty is properly | 
performed, a portion of strength is acquired, | 
and the peace-rewarded mind is prepared to 
engage in another. Our primitive Friends 
wrote much, under Divine direction, which 
was often printed in single sheets, and with 
other tracts, cried and sold about the streets. 
In this way their clear views of the Gospel 
dispensation were put into a more permanent 
form, and went into hands who might not 
otherwise have received them. 

The occasional expression of the sympa- 
thies and good desires of those who prefer 
“Jerusalem to their chief joy,” is like face 
answering to face in a glass, and sometimes 
proves as balm to other travellers. We have 


been comforted by such effusions, which ani- | 
mate and show that ‘Joseph is yet alive,” | 
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his direction, they are made victorious, and | 

receive a blessed reward for their labours, | 

which tend to the edification of their brethren | 

and sisters in the Truth. “ Light is sown for 

= righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
eart. 


| 


Selected. 
MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
I know not what a day 
Or e’en an hour may bring to me; 
But I am safe while trusting Thee, 
Though all things fade away. 
All weakness, I 
On Elim rely, 
Who fixed the earth, and spread the starry sky. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Pale poverty or wealth, 
Corroding care or calm repose, 
Spring’s balmy breath, or winter’s snows, 
Sickness or buoyant health— 
Whate’er betide, 
1f God provide, 
*Tis for the best—I wish no lot beside. 





My times are in Thy hand! 
Should friendship pure illume, 
And strew my path with fairest flowers ; 
Or should I spend life's dreary hours 
In solitude’s dark gloom, 
‘Thou arta Friend 
Till time shall end, 
Unchangeably the same: in Thee all beauties blend. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Many or few my days, 
I leave with Thee—this only pray, 
That by Thy grace I, every day, 
Devoting to Thy praise, 
May ready be 
To welcome Thee, 
Whene’er Thou comest to set my spirit free. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Howe’er those times may end, 
Sudden or slow my soul’s release, 
Midst anguish, frenzy, or in peace, 
I’m safe with Christ, my friend! 
If He be nigh, 
Howe’er I die, 
*T will be the dawn of heavenly ecstacy. 
* * * * * * 


To spend eternity, 

In heaven’s unclouded light! 
From sorrow, sin, and frailty free, 
Beholding and resembling ‘Thee — 

Oh, too transporting sight, 
Prospect too fair, 

For flesh to bear! 

Haste, haste, my Lord, and soon transport me there! 





Epistles of George Fox. 
“‘ My dear Friends, Keep in the faith of God 


above all outward things, and in his power, 
‘that hath given you dominion over all. The 
same power of God is still with you to deliver 
you as formerly: for God and his power is 





though under affliction. Satan is always 
striving to lay waste our faith and strength, 
and perhaps never more so than at the present 
time. As there are dangers on every hand, 
so there is a way to be preserved from them. 
This is in the straightforward path of obedi- 
ence to the infallible Guide, who keeps his 
soldiers upon the watch, not allowing them to 
run before Him, nor improperly to lag behind, 
These he furnishes with the faith, of which he 
is the Author, and when they act in it under 


| the same; his Seed is over all, and before all ; 
‘and will be, when that which makes to suffer 
‘is gone. Be of good faith in that which 
| changeth not ; for whatsoever any doth against 
| the truth it will come upon themselves, and 
| fall as a millstone on their heads. If the 
| Lord suffer you to be tried, let all be given 
up; look at the Lord and his power, which is 
| over the whole world, and will remain when 
the world is gone. In the Lord’s power and 


| Truth rejoice, Friends, over that which makes 





| time ? 
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to suffer, in the Seed, which was before it 
was: for the life, truth, and power of God is 
over all, All keep in that; and if ye suffer 
in that it is to the Lord, 

“Friends, the Lord hath blessed you in 


}outward things; and now he may try you, 


whether your minds be in outward things, 
or with the Lord that gave you them? 
Therefore, keep in the Seed, by which all 
outward things were made, and which is 
over them all. What! shall not I pray, and 
speak to God, and with my face towards 
heavenly Jerusalem, according to my wonted 
Let not any one’s Dalilah shave his 
head, lest such lose their strength; neither 
rest in its lap, lest the Philistines be upon you. 
For your rest is in Christ Jesus; therefore 
rest not in any thing else, G. F.” 


“ London, the 12th of the 
Second month, 1670.” 


*‘ Christ saith, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me,’ John xiv. 6. And again, ‘ No 
man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him.’ John vi. 44. Now, 
what is the means by which God doth draw 
his people to his Son, but by his Holy Spirit, 
who ¢ poureth out of his Spirit upon all flesh,’ 
that is, all men and women. By this Holy 
Spirit the holy and righteous God doth draw 
people from their unrighteousness and unholi- 
ness to Christ, the righteous and holy One, 
the great Prophet in his New Covenant and 
New Testament, whom Moses in the Old Co- 
venant and Testament said, God would raise 
up like unto him, whom people should ‘ hear 
in all things; and they that would not hear 
him should be cut off.’ They that do not 
hear the Son of God, the great Prophet, do 
not mind the drawing of the Father by his 
Holy Spirit to his Son; but they that mind 
the drawings of the good Spirit of the Father 
to his Son, the Spirit doth give them under- 
standing to know God and Jesus Christ, which 
is eternal life. Then they know that Jesus 
Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
and that none can come unto God but by and 
through his Son, who is their Shepherd to feed 
them in his pastures and springs of life; and 
his sheep know his holy voice, in whom there 
was no sin, and in whose mouth there was no 
guile, and an hireling they will not hear, for 
he careth not for the sheep; for they are not 
the hireling’s but Christ’s, who hath laid down 
his life for his sheep. He that robs and steals 
his neighbour’s words, climbeth up another 
way, and entereth not by the door, is a thief 
and a robber; but Christ is the door into his 
sheepfold, for his sheep to enter in by. They 
know that Christ is the bishop of their souls, 
to see that they do not go astray from God 
nor out of his pastures of life. They know 
that Christ is their mediator, who makes their 
peace with God, They know that Christ is 
their high priest, made higher than the hea- 
vens, and hath died for their sins, and doth 
cleanse them with his blood, and is risen 
for their justification, and is able to the 
utmost to save all that come to God by him, 

G. F.” 


* Gooses, the Sixth mo., 1687.” 





































































































































































































































































































































































From Silliman's Journal, 


Chemistry and Perfumery. 


Much aid has been given by chemistry to 
the art of perfumery. It is true that soap and 
perfumery are rather rivals, the increase of 
the former diminishing the use of the latter. 
Costly perfumes, formerly employed as a 
mask to want of cleanliness, are less required 
now, that soap has become a type of civiliza- 
tion. Perfumers, if they do not occupy whole 
streets with their shops, as they did in ancient 
Capua, show more science in attaining their 
perfumes than those of former times, 

The jury in the World’s Fair, or rather two 
distinguished chemists of that jury, Dr. Hoff- 
man and Mr. De la Rue, ascertained that 
some of the most delicate perfumes were made 
by chemical artifice, and not, as of old, by 
distilling them from flowers. ‘The perfume of 
flowers often consists of oils and ethers, which 
the chemist can compound artificially in his 
laboratory. Commercial enterprise has avail- 
ed itself of this fact, and sent to the exhibition, 
in the form of essences, perfumes thus pre- 
pared. Singularly enough, they are gener- 
ally derived from substances of intensely dis- 
gusting odour. A peculiarly fcetid one, term- 
ed fusel oil, is formed in making brandy and 
whiskey. This fusel oil, distilled with sul- 
phuric acid and acetate of potash, gives the 
oil of pears. The oil of apples is made from 
the same fusel oil, by distillation with sulphu- 
ric acid and bichromate of potash. The oil of 
pine-apples is obtained from the product of the 
action of putrid cheese on sugar, or by mak- 
ing a soap with butter, and distilling it with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, and is now largely 
employed in England, in the preparation of| 
pine-apple ale. 

Oil of grapes and oil of cognac used to im- | 
part the flavour of French cognac to British | 
brandy, are little else than fusel oil. The} 
artificial oil of bitter almonds, now so largely | 
employed in perfuming soaps, and for flavour- 
ing confectionary, is prepared by the action 
of nitric acid on the foetid piles of gas tar. 

Many a fair forehead is damped with eau | 
de millefleurs, without knowing that its essen- | 
tial ingredient is derived from the drainage of | 
cow-houses, ‘The wintergreen oil imported 
from New Jersey, being produced from a 
plant indigenous there, is artificially made 
from willows, and a body procured by the| 
distillation of wood, All these are direct mo- | 
dern appliances of science to an industrial 
purpose, and imply an acquaintance with the| 
highest investigation of organic chemistry. | 
Let us recollect, that the oil of lemons, tur- | 
pentine, oil of juniper, oil of roses, oil of co- 
paiba, oil of rosemary, and many other oils| 
are identical in composition, and it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that perfumery may derive 
further aid from chemistry. 

—_S 

Spider's Thread.—Austrian papers state 
that a merchant of Vienna has lately present- 
ed to the Industrial Union of that capital the 
details of a series of experiments made by 
him to manufacture spider’s thread into woven 


| 





tissues. The thread is wound on a reel, anJ 
two dozen spiders produce in six minutes a 
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beautiful and delicate thread, two thousand feet 
in length. The stuffs manufactured from it 
are spoken of as being far superior in beauty 
and delicacy of fabric to those of silk. 


“He whose life is hid with Christ in God, 
may suffer injustice from the conduct of 


others or their words, but he can mever 
suffer loss.” 


eer 


Among the most prominent wants of the 
times, are Christian Charity and Political In- 
tegrity. 
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TENTH MONTTII 30, 1852. 


The account received by us of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, is so brief, that we are wait- 
ing for a copy of the printed minutes, before 
attempting to give our readers any information 
respecting its proceedings. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received from a Friend the follow- 
ing information respecting the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends held at Baltimore in last week. 


The Yearly Meeting commenced on Sec- 


ond-day, the 18th inst., the Yearly Meeting of | 


Ministers and Elders having been held the 
Seventh-day preceding. ‘The Men’s meeting 
was smaller than usual. In addition to our 


| friend Cordelia Bayes, from Great Britain, | 
there were in attendance with minutes, three | 


ministers from New York Yearly Meeting, 
and one from Ohio Yearly Meeting. Epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings were read, and 
a Committee appointed to prepare replies, 
The reports from the subordinate meetings in- 


dicated a deficiency in the attendance of meet. | 
ings for worship in the middle of the week, a! 
deviation from simplicity in dress and address, | 


and also from our testimony against a hireling 
ministry. Four select members were reported 


to be deceased during the year, all in the sta-| 
tion of elders, three of whom were more than | 


eighty years of age, and the other had nearly 
attained that period of life, 


The Committee of Conference was continued | 


to meet at such time and place as the Commit- 
tees of the different Yearly Meetings uniting 
in the measure may agree upon, 

An interesting report was received from the 
Indian Committee, giving an encouraging 
prospect of the condition of Friends’ establish- 
ment among the Shawnee Indians, 

A joint committee of men and women 
Friends was appointed, to visit the subordinate 
meetings as way might open, to extend coun- 
sel and advice, and report next year. The 
meeting concluded on Fifth-day evening, 


INDIAN CLVILIZATION. 


The Indian Committee having accepted the 
offer of two Friends, a man and his wife, to 
manage the farm at ‘Tunessassah, and to open 
and conduct the proposed Boarding-school 
there for Indian children, are now desirous of 


engaging a woman Friend as assistant house- 
keeper. 

Application may be made to Ebenezer 
Worth, Marshalton, P. O., Chester county ; 
Joel Evans, Springfield, Delaware county ; 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadel- 
phia county ; or Thomas Evans, Philadelphia. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 
William Mickle, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Stephen Hobson, agent, O., for him- 
self, T. Hobson, J. Gilbert, and Thomas Bundy, each 
$2, vol. 26, and for E. Dean, $3, to 26, vol. 27; from 
Jehu Faweett, agent, O., for J. Titus, $2, vol. 26, Jon. 
W. Coffee, $2, vol. 26, and for Edwin Holloway, $3, 
to 52, vol. 25; from N, P. Hall, agent, O., for Joseph 
Walton, and N. Cook, $2 each, vol. 26, and Rachel 
Miller, $2, to 26, vol. 26; from C. Bracken, agent, O.. 
for Deb, Holloway, $2, vol. 26 ; from Josiah M. Reeve, 
N. J., $6, to 52, vol. 25; from H. Russell, Ireland, 
£3 5s. 10d., vol. 25. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter Session of Friends’ Boarding-School at 
West-town, will commence on Second-day, the Ist of 
the Eleventh month. 

Parents and others intending to send children to 
the School, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry 
| street, Philadelphia, 

Stages will leave Friends’ Bookstore, at No, 84 
Malberry street, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third. 
day, the 2nd of the Eleventh month, at 12 o’clock, m. 
The baggage wagon will leave the same place on 
Third-day morning, at 8 o'clock. 

It is very desirable that the children should be 
taken or sent tb the School punctually, on the days 
designated. 


Philad., Ninth mo. 21st, 1852, 


Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls, 


A few more scholars are desired for the 
Winter Term, to commence the 2nd of Elev- 
enth month next. Those inclining to send, 
| are requested to make early application to 

YarpLey WaRNeER, 
Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth month 22d, 1852. 
Wantel also a young woman, to assist in 
iteaching. Apply as above. 


WANTED 
| <A Teacher for Friends’ School, at Haddon- 
| field, N. J.; a person with suitable qualifica- 
tions will be allowed a liberal salary. Apply 
‘to Blakey Sharpless, Samuel Nicholson, or 
| Josiah B. Evans, Trustees. 
Haddonfield, Tenth mo., 1852. 





WANTED 
A teacher for Friends’ School, at Cross- 
wicks, New Jersey. To a qualified Friend, a 
liberal compensation will be allowed. 
Application may be made to Robert Parry, 
Recklesstown, Burlington county, N. J., or to 
Samuel Allinson, Jr., Yardville, Mercer coun- 


ty, N. J. 
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